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The introduction of industries in agricultural communities
without their resulting in part-time work might be useful for
-the community as a whole; but it would not create that degree
of security for the individual member of the community which
can be expected from part-time work. When a crisis developed,
the community would be hit hard, for unemployment of a part
of its members would burden it with heavy expenses, and those
employed in the affected industries would not be able to fall
back on agriculture. It will be some help if gardens can be
provided for most of the inhabitants in these mixed agricultural-
industrial communities. But these gardens must be of a sufficient
size for cultivating vegetables and fruit and keeping poultry, so
that they can maike a real contribution towards the household
budgets. Some lessons can be learnt, in this respect, from
Belgium and from U.S.S.R. It seems that in the latter case the
factories or co-operatives are actively helping. For instance, at
the end of the year 1932, gardens and acreage of the Hammer and
Sickle factory in Moscow comprised over 435 hectares of land
with a great number of hot-houses. The electric power station
in Moscow has 8,120 hectares of garden land. The Stalin Works
in the Donetz Basin has about 20,000 hectares. The co-operatives
and factories actively promote among their members and workers
the development of gardens and allotments and the purchase of
cows, pigs and poultry. In 1932 there were over 250,000
workers' families in the Donetz Basin whose vegetables were
supplied from their own gardens.
We can assume that rationalisation in factory and in the fields
will increase after the war or will be maintained where it has
been already introduced to the fullest extent. This will be an
additional reason for part-time work. Both rationalisation and
part-time work interact upon each other; in order to employ
gainfully as many people as possible, the working hours must
be reduced, thus setting free people for either work and/or
leisure. A purposefully directed part-time movement can con-
siderably smooth the difficulties inherent in this development.
The transformation can be, of course, only gradual But it
will absorb a continually growing number of people of all age
groups and both sexes, while at the same time corresponding
changes in the structure of settlement are being effected. It is
evident that new modes of life in the country will stop the
migration to the towns and, beyond this, will attract great numbers
of people, especially those who have still some ties in the
villages.
In general, the criteria of this transformation are steadiness
of employment, freer choice of work, and more time for recrea-
tion.